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marked in this last essay. Mr. Godkin is not a philosophical writer 
in the technical sense. He has no theory of the state or of the pre- 
cise limitation of its sphere. Where he touches on questions that 
presuppose some view on these questions he falls back on a some- 
what uncritical individualism. There is thus no attempt to dis- 
criminate between social experiments, such as limitation of hours, 
enforcement of sanitary legislation, which make for national wealth 
and progress, and others like the creation of work for the unemployed, 
inconvertible notes, bonus on exports, which make for poverty and 
reaction. This somewhat detracts from the value of his criticism 
of Democracy in Australia and New Zealand. On the other hand, 
he has made a close study of the actual working of Democracy as a 
whole, and, though he regards its present state in all parts of the 
world as sufficiently serious, he writes with a hopefulness which 
one misses in some of the recent critics of Democracy in England. 
Even the abuses in the Great Republic of which he is a citizen are 
not inveterate. He despairs of an immediate remedy. But he 
cherishes a robust faith in the ultimate soundness and energy of 
popular opinion. In this he reminds one of the great saying of 
Lincoln, which he quotes: "You can fool part of the people all 
the time and all the people part of the time, but you cannot fool 
all the people all the time," — an altogether sound and inspiriting 
creed. 

J. H. Muirhead. 
Birmingham. 

Anarchism: A Criticism and History of the Anarchist 
Theory. By E. V. Zenker. Translated from the German. 
London : Methuen & Co., 1898. Pp. xii., 271. 

The author tells us that his work originated in an impromptu 
lecture which he gave (? in Vienna) on the day of the bomb out- 
rage in the French Parliament. His purpose is to clear up the 
widely prevalent ignorance as to the real nature of Anarchism, — an 
ignorance typified in the statement of an American author of a 
large book on the subject (Mr. Schaack) that " all Socialists are 
Anarchists as a first step, although all Anarchists are not precisely 
Socialists." Mr. Zenker's chief difficulty has been in the fact that 
Anarchist literature is, as a rule, not to be found in the great public 
libraries, and cannot easily be procured through the ordinary chan- 
nels. Those who have attempted to make a study at first hand 
even of the calmer writings of Socialists have often encountered the 
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same difficulty. The book before us is divided into three parts : Part 
I. deals with early Anarchism, the Anarchist movements in the mid- 
dle ages, etc., Proudhon, "Max Stirner" (Caspar Schmidt), etc. 
Part II. is entitled Modern Anarchism. One chapter is devoted 
mainly to Bakunin, another mainly to Kropotkin and Elisee Reclus, 
while a third gives a brief account of recent Anarchist writings in 
Germany, England, and America. This chapter is confessedly in- 
complete so far as America is concerned, as even a personal appli- 
cation to Mr. Tucker failed to procure a copy of his journal, Liberty. 
Some account is given of Mr. Auberon Herbert's "Voluntary 
State;" but nothing is said of the sentimental anarchism of Mr. 
Edward Carpenter. Part III. treats of the Relation of Anarchism 
to Science and Politics. One chapter is devoted to a proof that 
the sociological stand-point of Mr. Herbert Spencer differentiates 
him completely from the unscientific idealism of the Anarchists. 
Another chapter deals with the spread of Anarchism in Europe, and 
the book concludes with some very striking remarks on the attitude 
that civilized society should take towards Anarchism, theoretical 
and practical. The bibliographical notes appended to each im- 
portant name are a valuable feature of the work. 

"Anarchy means," says Mr. Zenker, "in its ideal sense, the 
perfect, unfettered self-government of the individual, and, conse- 
quently, the absence of any kind of external government." If 
this definition be accepted, theoretical anarchism has been the 
creed of many saintly and of some philosophical persons in many 
different periods. The author shows that Anarchists are not a new 
product of modern unrest, but have their precursors in the anarchist 
communists of the middle ages. With reference to that remarkable 
woman, Louise Michel, the perfectly sound remark is quoted, 
"If she had lived in the middle ages, she would without doubt 
have been the foundress of a new religious order" (p. 170). 
Anarchism might be traced even farther back than the middle ages 
or the early Christian centuries. The "Egoism" of Max Stirner, 
according to which property is " that over which I can assert my 
power" (a principle widely accepted in practice), is a theory at least 
as old as the Callicles and the Thrasymachus of Plato's Dialogues ; 
and the philosophy of Proudhon, of Stirner and Bakunin, in spite 
of its use of Hegelian formulae, is only a survival of the crude 
individualism of the Cynics and of the more audacious Greek 
Sophists. Mr. Zenker's history of theories is not always accurate. 
It is a mistake to represent Hobbes's form of the Social Contract 
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theory as necessarily involving monarchy (p. 14). It is absurd to 
call "Hooker, the ecclesiastic," a pioneer of Anarchism (p. 16), 
while scornfully rejecting any recognition of the genuinely Anarchist 
element in Mr. Herbert Spencer's political thinking (pp. vi., 106, 
201-212). But on the whole the work seems very carefully done 
and is written in a spirit of great fairness and impartiality. Of 
practical importance is the clear recognition of the antithesis 
between Anarchism and Socialism; and the author shows how 
Anarchism in its most dangerous "active" form is most prevalent 
in those countries where Social-democratic parties are weak or 
divided. Mr. Zenker finds a social value even in extreme An- 
archist theories as a protest in favor of individual freedom against 
the Socialist tendency to make the state all powerful. The crimi- 
nal Anarchist, he argues, should be treated as an ordinary crimi- 
nal, or perhaps as a lunatic. Exceptional legislation is mischievous 
and exceptional severity only turns scoundrels into martyred apos- 
tles. The Anarchist assassin is no new type, though modern 
chemistry has supplied him with new weapons. At the Refor- 
mation time he used religious formulae; now he uses those of 
anarchical theory. "The state cannot, of course, allow itself to 
look on at Anarchist crimes and to shorten its arm ; but it must 
not delude itself with the notion that it will remove such crime or 
stop the Anarchist movement by means of the guillotine. Does this 
mean that society is helpless in face of Anarchism ? It is, if it 
possesses only the force to suppress and not the power to convince ; 
if society is only held together by compulsion, as the present state 
partly is and the Socialist state would be still more, and threatens to 
fall to pieces if the apparatus of compulsion were given up ; if the 
state, instead of trying to redress the unfortunately unalterable natu- 
ral inequality of its members, only intensifies it by legalizing all 
kinds of new inequalities, and if it regards its institutions, and 
especially the law, as instruments for the unalterable conservation 
of all present forms of society with all their imperfections and in- 
justices" (pp. 262, 263). Is the criticism on Socialism, implied in 
the first passage I have here italicized, quite consistent with the 
undoubtedly Socialistic ideal put before the state in the second 
passage ? Mr. Zenker seems to adopt the assumption of Mill and 
Spencer that all compulsion as such is an evil, a view which is hardly 
compatible with the attempt "to redress the natural inequality" of 
mankind. To alter the unalterable natural inequality is what a 
sane Socialism will not attempt. 
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The translation is fairly done, but is disfigured by a good deal of 
carelessness and awkwardness. Thus, it is absurd in an English 
translation to give the title of Marx's criticism of Proudhon in 
German, " Das Elend der Philosophic : An Answer to Proudhon' s 
Philosophic des Elends" (p. 60, note). H. Spencer's book should 
not be cited as The Individual versus the State. And in the account 
of Spencer the following sentence almost needs retranslation into 
German before we get the correct English : — "When the rtgime 
peculiar to militarism, the status, has disappeared, the rtgime of 
convention appears in its stead." For " the status" read " status," 
and for "convention" read "contract." Truly, as Roger Bacon 
said long ago, a translator ought to know not only the language 
from which and the language into which he translates, but also the 
subject with which his author is dealing. 

David G. Ritchie. 

University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Political Crime. By Louis Proal. London : T. Fisher Unwin ; 
New York: Appleton & Co., 1898. Pp. 355. 

The theme of M. Proal' s interesting and valuable book is that 
politics cannot be divorced from morality. Science without con- 
science, Rabelais has said, is the ruin of the soul; and M. Proal 
endeavors to enforce the maxim that politics divorced from moral- 
ity is the ruin of society. In the opening chapter of his volume 
M. Proal points out that immoral political maxims date much far- 
ther back than the times of Machiavelli. The doctrine of two 
moralities — one for public and another for private affairs — is a 
doctrine which has come down to the modern world from Greek 
and Roman times. All that Machiavelli did was to state this 
theory and to show how craft and treachery might be utilized to 
acquire and retain political authority. The doctrine of two moral- 
ities is put forward by one of the characters of Euripides when 
he says, "If it be needful to resort to injustice to attain power, let 
us have recourse thereto : but under all other circumstances let us 
be honest." Reasons of state is the modern form which this 
ancient maxim has assumed. Injustice is defended on the ground 
that in the particular circumstances the welfare of the state de- 
manded it. Politicians are accustomed to use this expression as a 
cloak for every iniquity. It was for reasons of state that Socrates 
was condemned to drink hemlock, that the early Christians were 
subjected to martyrdom, that the Protestants were massacred by 



